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THE INTERNATIONAL DUTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


To those who are devoted to the cause of interna- 
tional progress, to the workers especially for fraternity 
and co-operation between England and the United 
States, there are few books in the library more 
pregnant than the two volumes which give the full 
reports of the two American Conferences on Interna- 
tional Arbitration which were held at Washington in 
April, 1896, and January, 1904. These two Confer- 
ences, separated by an interval of eight years, were 
memorable gatherings, marked by profound feeling 
and clear and commanding purpose. They were 
called at critical times, they were attended by note- 
worthy bodies of the ablest thinkers of the country, 
and they culminated in significant resolutions, which 
should not be forgotten, but which leaders of opinion 
in both the United States and Great Britain should 
keep constantly before their respective peoples until 
they are realized in treaty and law. It is a main pur- 
pose of the present paper to recall attention to these 
memorable but too largely forgotten chapters of his- 
tory, for the strong reinforcement which they furnish 
to the demand for a broader arbitration treaty between 
these two great nations at this time. 

Some serious menace is often necessary to rouse 
men and nations to seriousness. Such a menace 
came in the United States with the sudden crisis in the 
Venezuela situation, in December, 1895. The possi- 
bility of strained relations, to say nothing of war, 
between the United States and Great Britain was 
something that most good Americans had long ceased 
to dream of; and the amount of jingo sentiment 
which certain words in President Cleveland’s message 
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proved the occasion of calling into expression from 
selfish and reckless politicians at Washington and in 
many parts of the country was a shock. Thoughtful 
and earnest men everywhere realized the importance 
of such authoritative action as should make another 
such menacing situation impossible. In Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Washington, New Orleans, 
St. Paul, San Francisco and St. Louis, prominent and 
patriotic citizens came together and framed addresses 
to the people. The Chicago men said in their address, 
issued on the fifth of February, 1896: ‘‘ Let the 
people of the United States make the coming birthday 
of George Washington even more glorious by inaugur- 
ating a movement for cementing all the English- 
speaking people of the world in peace and fraternal 
unity. Let the people of all cities and towns of the 
Union, at their meetings on that day, express their 
views, to be made known to both the President of the 
United States and the Queen of Great Britain, as to 
the establishment by the two Governments, by formal 
treaty, of arbitration as the method of concluding all 
differences which may fail of settlement by diplomacy 
between the two powers.” The friends of arbitration 
in Philadelphia invited the men of other cities to join 
them in a convention at Philadelphia on Washington’s 
Birthday. ‘‘The object of this Conference,” they 
said, ‘‘is the advancement of the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration and especially, as a timely applica- 
tion of that principle, the creation of a permanent 
court of arbitration for the peaceful adjustment of 
difficulties which may arise between the United States 
and Great Britain. The time is evidently ripe for 
such a movement, in view of the recent crisis and of 
the strong popular expressions from leading English- 
men—including Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, the 
Bishop of Durham, Cardinal Vaughan and others—of 
friendship towards this country, and the desire to 
secure a settlement of future troubles between us by 
peaceful and reasonable methods, rather than by 
force. A frank and cordial response from our people 
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to these friendly overtures may at least pave the way 
for the establishment in practice of a great principle.” 

The Boston meeting resolved ‘‘that the time has 
come when a complete system of arbitration between 


the two nations should be matured.” ‘ihe citizens’ 
meetings elsewhere declared themselves in similar 
strain. ‘‘ The cause of humanity and the cause of 


conscience demand that the English-speaking peoples 
should settle their international differences without 
resort to the abitrament of the sword.” 

The resolution adopted in New York embodied the 
following: ‘*Whereas, The United States and Great 
Britain, akin in language, jurispudence, legal methods 
and essential love of right, are already accustomed to 
arbitrate their disagreements, and have emphatically 
declared themselves in favor of such arbitration—Con- 
gress by the action of both Houses in 1890, and the 
House of Commons by its vote in 1893—therefore, 
Resolved, That we earnestly desire such action by 
our National Legislature and the Executive, as shall 
make permanent provision for some wise method of 
arbitration between the two countries, it being our 
hope that such a step will ultimately lead to interna- 
tional arbitration throughout the civilized world.” 

The Philadelphia Conference was held on February 
22, in Independence Hall, with eminent men in at- 
tendance from every part of the country. A letter 
was read from President Cleveland ; and from the Anglo- 
American Arbitration Committee in London came the 
message: ‘‘ Hearty greetings to our American kins- 
men who are celebrating Washington’s Birthday. We 
join with you in doing honor to your national hero, by 
advocating fraternal union, through a permanent court 
of arbitration, for the peaceful and honorable adjust- 
ment of all differences arising in the English-speaking 
family.” This was signed by Bishop Westcott, Lord 
Playfair, Dean Farrar, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. 
Fawcett, Hugh Price Hughes, William R. Cremer, Dr. 
Clifford and Dr. Parker; and it was representative of 
many addresses sent to America at that time by the 
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leaders of English thought. On the preceding Christ- 0) 
mas day an address from the men of letters in 
England—John Ruskin, John Morley, Walter Besant, ’ 
William Watson, and a thousand more —to their 

brethren in America had been published in Lon- 

don, instinct with fraternity and high hope for the ; 
future achievements of the united Anglo-Saxon race. 

The resolutions adopted at Philadelphia declared: 

‘¢ That the common sense and Christian conviction of 

America and England agree that the time has come to 

abolish war between these two nations which are really 

one people,” and urged both Governments to adopt a 

permanent system of judicial arbitration. The move- 

ment for an early general conference at Washington 

was earnestly supported; and the call for this Wash- ' 
ington conference, signed by leading men of all the 

cities, was promptly issued. ‘‘In confining the pres- 

ent movement to the promotion of arbitration be- . 
tween the United States and Great Britain,” it was 
stated in the call, ‘‘ we are not unconcerned for the 
wider application of the principle involved. But, tak- 
ing into consideration the importance and the value of 
practical results, it has seemed wise to concentrate 
our immediate efforts upon the attainment of a per- 
manent system between the two great English-speaking 
peoples.” 

The Conference met at Washington on the afternoon 
of April 22, and continued until the evening of the 
next day. There were nearly 300 members, repre- 
senting thirty-six states and one territory. The 
president was Hon. George F. Edmunds; and among | 
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the speakers were Hon. John W. Foster, Carl 
Schurz, Edward Atkinson, James B. Angell, John 
Bassett Moore, Merrill E. Gates, Charles Dudley 
Warner, J. Randolph Tucker, Bishop Keane, Cardinal 
Gibbons, President Eliot of Harvard University, and 
President Patton of Princeton. ‘‘We come here,” | 
said Mr. Edmunds, in his presidential address, ‘‘in 
order that we may deepen the channels and strengthen 
the mighty course of civilization, of religion and of 
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humanity, by doing what we may to aid our Govern- 
ment and, so far as influence and example will go, our 
kindred Government over the sea, to come to a foot- 
ing of practical arbitration that shall stand as the 
permanent means of peace between us, and finally 
between all nations.” He dwelt upon the pitiful 
spectacle, in a time of almost universal peace among 
civilized nations, of ‘‘more than two millions of men 
in the prime of their manhood and strength, capable of 
assisting in the progress of the world by all the labors 
and arts and inventions of civilization, kept constantly 
under arms, with more than a billion of money drawn 
annually from the toils and tears of the rest of man- 
kind to support them inidleness.” He emphasized the 
necessity of a public opinion which should be ‘‘as 
constant and as persistent as the law of gravitation” 
against this situation; and he prophesied that, with 
such a force of public opinion, the time would come 
within the lives of those present, when armies for 
aggressive purposes would be dissolved. 

Carl Schurz, in a comprehensive and eloquent ad- 
dress, called upon the United States for brave leader- 
ship in the arbitration movement. It was a natural 
leader, owing to its peculiar position and strength, 
safely aloof from the feuds of the Old World, with no 
dangerous neighbors threatening its borders, and no 
need of vast armaments on land and sea to maintain 
its peace or protect its integrity. 


‘*As an American citizen, I cannot contemplate this noble 
peace mission of my country without a thrill of pride; and I must 
confess that it touches me like an attack upon the dignity of this 
Republic when I hear Americans repudiate that peace mission 
upon the ground of supposed interests of the United States, 
requiring for their protection or furtherance preparation for 
warlike action and the incitement of a fighting spirit among 
our people. To judge from the utterances of some men having 
the public ear, we are constantly threatened by the evil designs 
of rival or secretly hostile powers that are eagerly watching 
every chance to humiliate us, to insult our flag, to ba!!: our 
policies, to harass our commerce, putting us in imminent danger 
unless we stand with sword in hand in sleepless watch, and cover 
the seas with warships. What a poor idea those indulging in such 
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talk have of the true position of their country among the nations of 
the world!’ He showed by powerful argument the absurdity of the 
idea of any power wishing a serious quarrel with the United States. 
A war in our days is not a mere matter of military skill, but of ma- 
terial resources and staying power, and ours are substantially inex- 
haustible. Had Great Britain wished a quarrel with us, President 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message was a tempting opportunity; for its 
language might have been construed as a provocation, and every- 
body knew that we had but an insignificant navy and army and no 
coast defences. The public opinion of Europe was against us, too, 
But the action of the British government was sensible and friendly, 
and the American people had been given no reason ‘‘for giving up 
the inestimable blessing of not being burdened with large arma- 
ments, and for embarking upon a policy of warlike preparation and 
bellicose bluster!” Some otherwise honorable and sensible men 
have been found commending an occasional war to lift a people 
out of materialism and awaken the heroic spirit. ‘‘What a 
mocking delusion is this! Has not war always excited the spirit of 
reckless and unscrupulous speculation, always stimulated the dis- 
honest accumulation of riches on one side, while spreading want 
and misery on the other? And to die on the battlefield is not 
the highest achievement of heroism. To live for a good cause 
honestly, earnestly, usefully, laboriously, is at least as noble and 
heroic as to die for it, and usually far more difficult. I have seen 
war. I have seen it with its glories and its horrors; with its noble 
emotions and its bestialities; and I say to you, I feel my blood 
tingle with indignation when I hear the flippant talk of war as if it 
were only a holiday pastime or a mere athletic sport.” Mr. Schurz 
denounced as a wretched futility that so-called patriotism which 
does not realize our priceless privilege in being exempt from the 
oppressive burden of warlike preparations; which tauntingly asks 
other nations groaning under that load, ‘* Why do you not disarm?” 
and then insists that the American people too shall put the incubus 
of a heavy armament on their backs, which would drag this Repub- 
lic down from its high championship of peace among nations and 
degrade it to the vulgar level of the bully ready fora fight. ‘‘We 
hear much,” he said, ‘‘of the necessity of an elaborate system of 
coast fortifications to protect our seaports from assault. I am con- 
fident that our strongest, most effective, most trustworthy and 
infinitely the cheapest coast defence will consist in Fort Justice, 
Fort Good Sense, Fort Self-respect, Fort Good Will, and, if inter- 
national differences really do arise, Fort Arbitration.” A permanent 
general court of arbitration to be composed of representative jurists 
of the principal states and to settle all international disputes that 
cannot be settled by ordinary diplomatic negotiations—in a word 
such a tribunal as that created three years later at the Hague—was, 
in Mr. Schurz’s judgment, the ideal to be aimed at; and an arbitra- 
tion treaty between the United States and Great Britain would be a 
great step in that direction. There were no questions which in their 
nature could not be submitted to arbitration. Similar doubts to 
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those which had been raised ‘‘ had to be overcome at every step of 
the progress from the ancient wager of battle to the present organi- 
zation of courts of justice. As to so-called questions of honor, it is 
time for modern civilization to leave behind it those medizval 
notions, according to which personal honor found its best protection 
in the duelling pistol, and national honor could be vindicated only 
by slaughter and devastation. Moreover, was not the great Alabama 
case settled by arbitration, and does not this magnificent achieve- 
ment form one of the most glorious pages of the common history of 
America and England? Truly the two nations that accomplished 
this need not be afraid of unadjustable questions of honor in the 
future.” 

I have quoted thus fully from Mr. Schurz’s note- 
worthy address, because in its noble sentiment and 
close reasoning it was representative of a dozen 
speeches from which I shall not quote at length. It 
is well for us also to listen once again to the solemn 
warnings and exhortations, more needed to-day even 
than in 1896, of our great German-American citizen, 
who being dead yet speaketh. 

Edward Atkinson gave a powerful address upon the 
Economics of War and Peace, and the greater neces- 
sities imposed by modern commerce for supplanting 
the war system of nations by a system of law and 
order; and he showed with what special force this is 
illustrated in the relations between England and the 
United States. ‘‘We are told that we must not deal 
with questions of national honor on the basis of dol- 
lars and cents. To which we reply, No, we will not. 
We may be trusted to defend the national honor, to 
maintain liberty, and to resist aggression as fully as 
the most blatant jingo who prates of national honor; 
but we will compute the cost of jingoism, of national 
dishonor, of aggression, wrong and violence, in dol- 
lars and cents, so that we may bring such men into 
contempt even by an appeal to the pockets of the 
people, if that be necessary.”” Another emphasized 
the noble record which Great Britain and the United 
States had already made in the movement to substi- 
tute arbitration for war, and the fact that the honor 
of nations has thus far sufficed to enforce all arbitral 
decisions, and is likely to prove always an adequate 
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sanction and authority. ‘‘ Permanent tribunals for the 
administration of law,” said another, ‘‘ are dear to the 
Anglo-Saxon race and consonant with the political in- 
stitutions of England and America, and will be found 
adapted to the settlement of international differences. 
The personality of a nation, like the personality of 
men, is fortified by bringing it under the sway of 
reason. Our proposal gives room for what Lincoln 
taught the world to respect—the sober second thought 
of the people. Instead of sudden and disastrous action 
upon the quick wave-impulses of passion, we propose 
a method for the calm, judicial consideration of the 
rights involved. If we are to welcome,” he continued, 
‘‘and not to dread the inevitable on-coming into the 
arena of world politics of those distant races innumer- 
able in population, how important it is that we show 
them in advance that self-control, regard for justice, 
and reverence for law are as obligatory between 
nations as they are between persons.”” The ultimate 
condition to be worked for was well defined by one 
as ‘‘a commonwealth of nations, constituted like a 
commonwealth of men, under a common law, admin- 
istered by recognized courts of justice and enforced 
by the unified authority of all.” A great body of in- 
ternational rules has already emerged from centuries 
of debate. Great Britain and the United States agreed 
about those rules and should unite in leading the 
nations to express recognition of them as at least a 
nucleus of an international common law. The 
Supreme Court and Federal system of the United 
States blaze the pathway for international organiza- 
tion. Questions of boundary and the like between the 
states have been frequently decided conclusively by 
the Supreme Court, and submission to these judgments 
has always ensued. ‘* How suggestive are these peace- 
ful solutions of inter-state controversies in our Federal 
Union! If forty-five states can thus agree to be bound, 
why not all nations? Why not Great Britain and the 
United States—peoples of the same blood, of like 
institutions and religion?”’ 
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To this peculiar relation and obligation of the two 
English-speaking peoples, President Patton especially 
addressed himself, specifying the tendencies which 
point hopefully in the direction which we desire. The 
thoughts of men were never turned so generally as 
now to the science of human society; there is going 
on in an increasing ratio a moralization of society; 
there is an ever increasing complexity of commercial 
relationship between the nations of the world; and 
there is an increasing democratization of governments 
among the peoples. ‘‘Nowtell me the nations in which 
these conditions are best realized. Are they not Great 
Britain and the United States? Are not these two 
nations those which best illustrate these four great 
conditions which we have laid down as essential to the 
realization of any scheme looking toward a peaceful 
settlement of international disputes? We do well, I 
think, to begin this new era of modern civilization by 
asking Great Britain and the United States to join 
hands in an effort to suppress war and to settle inter- 
national disputes through a court of arbitration. If 
these two nations would agree in this thing and would 
then join hands in aggressive efforts to spread the 
kingdom of righteousness and peace, they would to- 
gether control the moral forces of the world.” 

No one characterized more severely the crisis which 
had prompted the Conference than President Eliot. 
To thousands of sober-minded men in this and other 
countries, the Venezuela message of the President, 
the preceding papers of the Secretary of State which 
had since been made public, and the reckless talk of 
many men in Congress had been a surprise and a 
shock. During the last eight or ten years, indeed, we 
had heard from both political parties ‘‘the advocacy 
of a policy entirely new among us, absolutely .repug- 
nant to all American diplomatic doctrines, imported 
straight from the aristocratic and military nations of 
Europe—the doctrine called jingoism—a detestable 
word for a detestable thing. It is the most abject 
copy conceivable of a pernicious foreign idea; and yet 
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some of our public men endeavor to pass it off among 
our people as American patriotism. A more complete 
delusion, a falser representation, cannot be imagined. 
The whole history of the American people runs directly 
counter to this notion. Can anything be more offen- 
sive to the sober-minded, industrious, laborious classes 
of American society than this chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude, this language of the ruffian and the bully?” 
He closed with an earnest plea for such an education 
in the schools of America as should counteract this 
grave new mischief. ‘‘ We want to have the children 
of this country, the young men who are rising up into 
places of authority and influence, taught what the true 
American doctrine of peace has been, what the true 
reliance of a great, strong, free nation should be—not 
on the force of arms, but on the force of righteous- 
ness. It is not by force of arms that we can best 
commend to the peoples of the earth the blessings of 
liberty and self-government. It is by example—by 
giving persuasive example of happiness and prosperity 
arrived at through living in freedom and at peace. I 
trust that in all our public schools these principles may 
be taught as the true American doctrine on this sub- 
ject. It has been said here that we have been taught 
in our schools about the battles of the nation, but have 
not been taught about the arbitrations of our nation. 
Let us teach the children what is the rational, sober- 
minded, righteous mode of settling international diffi- 
culties. Let us teach them that war does not often 
settle disputes, while arbitration always does. Let us 
teach them that what is reasonable and righteous 
between man and man should be made reasonable and 
righteous between nation and nation.” 

These utterances reflect the spirit of this great Con- 
ference. The resolutions in which the proceedings 
culminated set forth the general principles which con- 
demned war as a method for determining disputes be- 
tween nations, which expressed the peculiarities of the 
people of Great Britain and the United States and their 
peculiar duties, and declared ‘‘ that, in the judgment 
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of this Conference, religion, humanity and justice, 
as well as the material interests of civilized society, 
demand the immediate establishment between the 
United States and Great Britain of a permanent system 
of arbitration, and the earliest possible extension of 
such a system to embrace all civilized nations;” and 
urged our government to a treaty with the British 
government providing for the widest practicable appli- 
cation of the method of arbitration to international 
controversies. 

Such was the memorable 1896 American Conference 
on International Arbitration. It is doubtful whether 
a more thoughtful or significant body of men ever met 
in conference in America. A list of the members and 
of the men in the committees formed in the various 
cities of the country in the interest of the conference 
would be a list of the leading and most representative 
citizens of the United States. The united and earnest 
voice of this great body was in behalf of a treaty 
between the governments of the United States and 
Great Britain referring to arbitration all differences 
arising between the two peoples which could not be 
settled by regular diplomatic negotiation. Both 
President Cleveland and Secretary Olney were deeply 
imbued with the justice and the practicability of the 
views advocated by the Conference; and the treaty 
signed at Washington, January 11, 1897, by Mr. Olney 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote, was precisely what the 
Conference resolution demanded. The National 
Arbitration Committee addressed a communication to 
a great number of the most intelligent and influential 
men, in every department of life, throughout the 
country, without reference to their supposed views on 
the subject of arbitration, asking their judgment of 
the treaty; and of troo2 replies, more than 930 
expressed their preference for the treaty unamended, 
and only 12 expressed themselves as actually opposed 
to arbitration. The unfortunate circumstances by 
which the treaty as amended failed by a few votes to 
secure the two-thirds of the Senate requisite for its 
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ratification are too well remembered. The vote was 
43 to 26—10 of these 26 votes representing sparsely 
settled western states with a combined population less 
than that of the city of Chicago. The expressions of 
public sentiment which followed were such as showed 
the overwhelming endorsement of the treaty by the 
intelligence and conscience of the American people. 

It was eight years before the second American Con- 
ference on International Arbitration met in Washing- 
ton, on January 12, 1904. Inthe interval much had 
happened. The Alaska boundary settlement had 
removed the most irritating and difficult question 
pending between ourselves and Great Britain. The 
Irish-American opposition, which had proved so 
unfortunate in 1897, had been largely eliminated by 
the adjustment of one of the great contentions 
between England and Ireland. The result of the 
arbitration of the Venezuela dispute had put an end 
to the frictions and suspicions there. The Hague Con- 
ference had been held, and the International Tribunal 
established, providing the machinery necessary and 
favorable for international arbitration. Finally, on 
the 14th of October, 1903, a treaty had been signed by 
Great Britain and France, by which the parties agreed 
to submit to the Hague Tribunal all differences not 
affecting the vital interests nor the independence or 
honor of the two countries. The leaders of the peace 
and arbitration movement in this country felt that the 
United States must not longer postpone a new effort 
for an arbitration treaty with Great Britain; and on 
December 4, 1903, the National Arbitration Committee 
issued its call for the meeting in Washington on Jan- 
uary 12. Not so largea gathering as that of 1896, this 
second Conference brought together nearly two hun- 
dred of the leading international men of the country, 
many of them the same men who had taken part in the 
earlier Conference; and letters of endorsement came 
from five hundred more, and from many commercial and 
other bodies. Representatives of commercial bodies 
took a more prominent part in the Conference than in 
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1896; and organized labor found expression through 
an eloquent speech by Samuel Gompers and a letter 
from John Mitchell. Significant of the noteworthy 
advance since 1896 was the presence and word of 
Jackson H. Ralston, who had been the American 
agent in the Pius Fund case, the first case presented 
to the Hague Tribunal and settled by it. Significant 
also was the participation of Thomas Barclay of 
England, who had exerted a strong influence upon the 
commercial bodies of both England and France in 
promoting the new arbitration treaty between those 
countries. More significant still was the address of 
Richard Bartholdt, announcing the organization in 
our own Congress that week of a group of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, and the invitation to the Union 
to hold its annual convention that year in the United 
States. 

At a great mass meeting at the Lafayette Theatre 
in the afternoon, concluding the Conference, and ap- 
proving by unanimous and enthusiastic vote the resolu- 
tions of the Conference, the speakers were Cardinal 
Gibbons, General Miles, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Rabbi Silverman, Hon. J. M. Dickinson, and Andrew 
Carnegie. More than once during the Conference had 
the practice in treaties of excepting questions of 
‘*honor”’ from arbitration found sharp condemnation. 
‘*What we have to do,” said one, ‘‘is to build upa 
true sense of national honor. The only thing which 
constitutes national dishonor is the thing which in- 
volves national degradation; and if the true sense of 
honor be involved in a controversy, we who are the 
parties to such a controversy ought not to be ashamed 
to submit the question of honor to an international 
tribunal.” ‘‘It is upon this very class of questions,” 
said another, ‘‘that nations ought to seek the interpo- 
sition of a sane third party; they are themselves 
probably least of all competent to pass judgment upon 
that point, and an impartial tribunal would enable 
them to get rid of the controversy.’”’ To this point 
Mr. Carnegie addressed himself in an eloquent passage 
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in his speech. ‘*The most dishonored word in the 
English language,” he said, ‘‘is honor. Fifty or sixty 
years ago honor would have required you to march as 
Hamilton did to meet Aaron Burr. To-day the gentle- 
man belonging to the race that speaks the English 
tongue would be degraded if he fought a duel. Honor 
has changed. No mancan be dishonored except by 
himself. So with nations. As long as the republic 
herself acts honorably she remains stainless. Who 
abolished the duel? Our own English-speaking race. 
Let us now take the next step forward and abolish in- 
ternational duels; let us have the nations’ differences 
settled by the supreme court of humanity.” 

Perhaps the two most pregnant addresses of the day 
were those of Hon. John W. Foster, the president of 
the Conference, and Hon. George Gray, the chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions. Mr. Foster dis- 
cussed the claim that national honor and territorial 
questions are subjects which a nation should not arbi- 
trate, from the standpoint of the actual history of 
Great Britain and the United States. By the treaties 
of 1794 and 1814 most important questions of territory 
and boundary between the two nations had been sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The treaty of 1871 created the 
most important arbitration tribunal ever held be- 
tween two nations, and the Alabama claims which it 
settled involved vital interests and national honor in 
the highest degree. ‘‘I need not enumerate,” said 
Mr. Foster, ‘‘the remainder of the score and more of 
arbitration treaties which we have had with Great 
Britain to show that no question can in the future arise 
between the two nations which will more seriously in- 
volve the territorial integrity, the honor of the nation, 
its vital interests, or its independence, than those 
which have already been submitted to arbitration.”’ 

The words of Mr. Foster and other strong words 
spoken convinced the whole assembly that there was 
no good reason for such reservations as those made in 
the Anglo-French treaty; and the resolutions unan- 
imously adopted ‘‘ recommended to our government to 
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endeavor to enter into a treaty with Great Britain to 
submit to arbitration by the permanent court at The 
Hague, or, in default of such submission, by some 
tribunal specially constituted for the case, all differ- 
ences which they may fail to adjust by diplomatic 
negotiation,” and to ‘‘enter into treaties to the same 
effect, as soon as practicable, with other powers.” 

In reporting these brave and prophetic resolutions, 
Judge Gray,—himself, like Hon. Oscar S. Straus, one 
of his associates upon the committee, a member of the 
Hague Court,—appealed to the Conference and to 
the American people for the large view and resolute 
advance. ‘‘ The fullness of the time has at length 
come when this great step forward in the civil- 
ization of the age should be taken and could be taken; 
and Great Britain and the United States are the two 
countries of all others that should be the example to 
the rest of the world in forwarding this great move- 
ment for the benefit of mankind.” 

During the year following this Washington Confer- 
ence of January, 1904, Secretary Hay negotiated 
arbitration treaties with Great Britain and several 
other nations, essentially upon the lines of the Anglo- 
French treaty. These treaties the Senate did not 
ratify; and it was not until 1908 that treaties of sub- 
stantially the same character, negotiated by Secretary 
Root with various nations, were ratified. Meantime 
it is to be feared that our people have for the most 
part forgotten these great Conferences of 1896 and 
1904, which brought together the most important 
bodies of our American international thinkers ever 
assembled, and gave the most important expression 
ever given to the best international sentiment of the 
country, gave that expression unanimously in both 
Conferences, and in both gave it to the same effect, — 
that all differences between the United States and 
Great Britain which fail of adjustment by diplomatic 
negotiations be referred to arbitration, and that pro- 
vision to the same effect be made as soon as possible 
with other nations. Our people cannot afford to 
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forget this memorable action, endorsed by the leading 
citizens and organizations of every character through- 
out the country. Their failure to remember it and to 
follow it up earnestly and persistently is failure to re- 
member the warning closing words of Mr. Edmunds, 
the president of the first great Conference: ‘‘It is 
important to say that no great movement in the prog- 
ress of the world has been accomplished by temporary 
or spasmodic emotions and efforts. The triumph of 
truth, the triumph of education, the triumph of peace, 
so far as it has gone, have been attained only by per- 
sistent endeavor.”’ The two great Washington Con- 
ferences concerned themselves prmarily, the first 
Conference almost exclusively, with the relations of 
England and America; but it was with confidence 
that any broad policy adopted by these two great 
nations would quickly be adopted by other nations. 
The spirit and purpose were exactly defined by 
President Cleveland in his message to the Senate, 
submitting the Olney-Pauncefote treaty: 

“It is eminently fitting as well as fortunate that the attempt to 
accomplish results so beneficent should be initiated by kindred 
peoples, speaking the same tongue and joined together by all the 
ties of common traditions and common aspirations. The experi- 
ment of substituting civilized methods for brute force as the 
means of settling international questions of right will thus be tried 
under the happiest auspices. Its success ought not to be doubtful, 
and the fact that its ultimate ensuing benefits are not likely to be 
limited to the two countries immediately concerned should cause it 
to be promoted all the more eagerly. The examples set and the 
lessons furnished by the successful operation of this treaty are sure 
to be felt and taken to heart sooner or later by other nations, 
and will thus mark the beginning of a new epoch in civilization.” 

There is no need of multiplying general essays, as 
in the case with other nations, upon the natural and 
peculiar fraternity of England and America and the 
duty of keeping that fraternity strong and vital and 
putting it to high use for the world’s good. Theargu- 
ments, as Judge Gray said in submitting the resolu- 
tions to the 1904 Conference, are ‘‘ old and hackneyed 
—hackneyed, however, only in the sense that they are 
often repeated, because they often spring from the 
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heart to the lips.” The two Washington Conferences 
were themselves the natural outcome and expression 
of this sense of the peculiar bond between England 
and America. The men gathered on those great 
occasions were all believers in the universal scope and 
application of international arbitration; but all felt the 
peculiar duty and advantage of beginning with Eng- 
land, and beginning in a great and prophetic way— 
agreeing to refer to arbitration every difference which 
might arise, not settled by diplomacy, with no anxious 
or jealous reservations of territorial questions, or 
questions of ‘‘honor” and ‘‘ vital interest.” No in- 
terest would ever be so vital, no honor so great, as the 
appeal to reason and to law rather than to force and 
pride. 

Those prophetic and memorable resolutions have 
not been realized; and there is to-day no other 
obligation so great upon the United States and Great 
Britain, if this peculiar fraternity which we are elo- 
quent about is a vital thing, as to realize them, for our 
own good and the world’s good. The failure and 
fault are not Great Britain’s, but our own. Mr, Car- 
negie was entirely right in saying in his address at the 
1904 Conference: ‘‘Great Britain longs for such a 
treaty as we propose to offer here.” This, indeed, 
she had proved by her acceptance of the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty in 1897. It is for us to go as far as 
she stands ready to go and fulfill the purpose of the 
vast majority of the Congress and people of the United 
States in 1897 and the unanimous declarations of our 
two great Washington Conferences. 

It was rightly said at the last of these Conferences, 
both by Mr. Foster and Judge Gray, that the fulness 
of time had come for this great step forward; and the 
course of events in the five years since 1904 has made 
this the paramount demand to-day in the international 
movement. The advance of that movement in the 
last ten years has been something almost unparalleled 
in human history. The leaders of the movement are 
sometimes reproached with being dreamers. The only 
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trouble with them in the last ten years has been that 
they have not been able to dream daringly enough and 
fast enough to keep up with the events. If we had 
been told ten years ago that the world would see to- 
day an International Arbitration Tribunal, for almost 
the whole decade in successful operation, that it 
would see a regular International Court of Justice 
definitely provided for, that it would see a regularly 
meeting International Parliament or Congress of the 
Nations practically assured, and almost a hundred 
arbitration treaties between different nations already 
concluded, to say nothing of other achievements of 
the highest moment, the most hopeful and confident 
of us would not have believed it. 

But there has been one trouble with these arbitra- 
tion treaties, almost all of them. It is precisely the 
thing perceived and unanimously condemned by the 
sagacious and prophetic men of the two great Wash- 
ington Conferences. The finical and foolish reserva- 
tions in them about “‘ vital interests” and questions 
of ‘‘honor” and the rest prove maelstroms mighty 
enough to engulf any number of ships,—oceans rather 
big enough to float any number of battleships for 
which the pride and ambition of any selfish and sus- 
picious people choose to pay, regardless of the clear 
logic and the moral imperative of the Hague conven- 
tions. The logic of those conventions, it cannot be 
too often repeated, clearly prescribes the steady 
decrease of the machinery of the nations for the 
arbitrament of their differences by war commensurate 
with the present gradual and already so great increase 
of the machinery for their arbitrament by law. This 
is so manifest that only obvious and serious new 
dangers could excuse nations parties to the Hague 
conventions from the limitation and then mutual re- 
duction of their armaments. Yet the immense less- 
ening of danger and the immense strengthening of 
security to almost every nation in these years has been 
accompanied in almost every one by an immense in- 
crease instead of decrease of armaments. It seems a 
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paradox, and would be if this were entirely a world of 
rational and earnest men. But this is a world in 
which pride and ambition, self-seeking and adventur- 
ism make up a very large part of the compound. All 
manner of false patriotism, base politics, professional 
vanity, commercial greed and vested interests are 
bound up with the present showy and costly system 
of naval armaments especially; and every excuse and 
argument that can be used to prolong its life will be 
magnified and made the most of. 

Now the territorial reservations and ‘‘ vital interest” 
and ‘‘honor” reservations in the arbitration treaties 
give the ambitious big navy men in England and 
America and everywhere else just what they want. 
‘*The Hague tribunal is very well, but no nation is 
obliged to have recourse to it unless it obliges itself 
by arbitration treaty. The multiplying treaties of 
obligatory arbitration are all very well, but they make 
reservations of ‘vital interests’ and the rest, and it 
is for every nation to determine for itself in every 
case what its vital interests are. Hence the need for 
battleships remains just where it was before; and let 
us have more and more of them!” Their favorite 
contention that, the bigger and more numerous the 
battleships, the better the conditions for peace 
between two rival nations, finds rather confounding 
recent commentary in the Anglo-German rivalry, each 
added Dreadnought proving not a new bond or pledge 
of peace, but a new provocation and danger rather. 
But our big navy philosophers are not hunting for 
commentaries, but for appropriations. 

The talk of these men, be it conceded, is largely 
hypocrisy; but that makes little practical difference. 
The governments in the main are serious, honest, 
faithful and peaceful, sure to construe their treaty 
obligations in a broad and honorable, not in a tech- 
nical and petty way; and so far has the sense of inter- 
national obligation now advanced, that any important 
conflict of interests arising between any two of the 
really important nations is practically certain of 
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adjustment, where specific provision for adjustment 
does not exist, by means mutually agreed upon in the 
exigency. The theory that this is still a world in 
which mere wantonness controls any great nation isa 
theory to be dismissed to the limbo of things which 
are no longer even ‘‘respectable nonsense.” 

But when all this is said, the actual circumstances, 
the prevalent arguments and their pernicious influence 
make it incumbent upon the nations, and especially 
incumbent upon the United States and Great Britain 
as leaders in the arbitration movement, to take deci- 
sive steps to remove the present mischief and firmly 
secure the advance of the last ten years. To develop 
our international law and courts, and still go on piling 
up our costly and menacing war machinery, as if the 
courts had not been called into existence to supplant 
the armies and the navies, is to accuse ourselves either 
of infidelity or gross incompetence. 

Among the many arbitration treaties which have 
followed the Anglo-French treaty of 1903, with its un- 
fortunate reservations, and mainly been based upon 
that treaty, three are nobly conspicuous as waiving all 
reservations and referring to arbitration every differ- 
ence whatever not settled by diplomatic negotiation. 
These are the treaties concluded by Denmark with the 
Netherlands, Italy and Portugal. As far back as 1883 
the Swiss Federal Council adopted the project of such 
a treaty between the United States and Switzerland; 
but—why I know not—our government failed to ap- 
prove it. A noteworthy and salutary provision of the 
treaty between Sweden and Norway is that for sub- 
mission to the decision of the Hague Tribunal the 
question of ‘‘honor”’ itself, in any case where it might 
be claimed thatthat point wasinvolved. The integrity 
of national territory in any possible conflict received 
a notable new guarantee from the Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg treaties of last year, affecting all the nations 
bordering on the North and Baltic Seas. There is 
little doubt that the United States could if it chose 
conclude arbitration treaties as comprehensive as the 
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three Danish treaties, with Brazil, whose constitution 
contains provisions concerning war so enlightened and 
advanced, and with other South American republics; 
and in this present auspicious period of Pan-American 
fraternity, a movement to this end should be inaugur- 
ated. It would mean much for this hemisphere. But 
much more for the world and the advance of interna- 
tional organization would mean the adoption by the 
United States and Great Britain of such a treaty, for 
which Great Britain in 1897 was ready, and which in 
the two great Washington Conferences was endorsed 
and demanded by the collective international senti- 
ment of America. 

So clear has it become that the adequate broaden- 
ing of the scope of arbitration treaties is the impera- 
tive next step in the movement for international 
justice, that the International Peace Bureau at Berne 
has sent out a circular letter to all its members in the 
various countries urging concerted effort the present 
year, the tenth anniversary of the first Hague Con- 
ference, in behalf of treaties between all nations of 
the same form as the Denmark-Netherlands treaty. 
It is a wise and timely prompting. What nations can 
act upon it so easily and with such powerful effect as 
Great Britain and the United States? There exists for 
these nations one other transcendent opportunity and 
obligation. The Second Hague Conference adopted a 
plan for the establishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice, 
leaving to the nations the adjustment by mutual nego- 
tiation of the method of selecting the judges. Any two 
or more nations may unite to inaugurate such a court, 
leaving others to join at will. Secretary Root has had 
this great step peculiarly at heart. It is a step of cardi- 
nal moment. Why will not the United States and Great 
Britain take it together? Let them ask Germany to 
unite with them in it. These three chief of nations are 
now unhappily, in their unworthy naval excesses, chief 
disturbers of the world’s tranquillity and confidence. 
Let them rise together to a nobler réle through union 
for the advance of international justice and reason 
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The Bishop of Hereford, the most eminent English 
delegate to the International Peace Congress in Boston 
in 1904, has been saying in speeches in England since 
that the United States is itself the greatest peace 
society in the world, because it applies over a greater 
area and with greater power than anywhere else in 
the world the three great principles of federation, 
inter-state free trade, and an inter-state court, whose 
beneficent operations are all that we need to extend 
to international affairs to get precisely the organized 
world that we want. Let not the United States stand 
behind England in readiness to take the next impera- 
tive step demanded of the great peace powers. 
Immanuel Kant, in his immortal essay on ‘ Eternal 
Peace,” published just as this republic was born, 
identified the progress of disarmament and interna- 
tional peace with the progress of national self-govern- 
ment. Some powerful and enlightened republic, he 
said, making perpetual peace its policy, would furnish 
a centre of federative union for other states to attach 
themselves to; and such a union would extend wider 
and wider, securing coincidently the conditions of 
liberty and of international justice among all states. 
Let the two great republics of the United States and 
Great Britain unite to fulfil the great prophecy. When 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared his highest 
ambition for England to be that she might place her- 
self at the head of a movement to unite the leading 
world powers in a League of Peace, he was helping 
England do her part to fulfil it. 

It was no accident by which Washington and Frank- 
lin and Jefferson, the illustrious founders of the 
American republic, were the conspicuous apostles in 
their time of a new era in which the world’s hoary old 
war system should give way to the universal rule of 
reason and justice among nations. A hundred years 
before, the most prophetic and philosophic among 
all the founders of the early American commonwealths, 
the English-American, William Penn, had in England, 
in his ‘‘ Plan for the Permanent Peace of Europe,” 
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published the first comprehensive and at the same 
time disinterested scheme in history for the federation 
of the nations. The last official act of Franklin in 
Europe, in 1785, was to sign in behalf of the new United 
States a treaty with Prussia guaranteeing the inviola- 
bility of the ocean commerce of the two nations in 
case of war between them, This provision was praised 
as warmly by Lord Shelburne in England as by George 
Washington in America; and England, which has held 
back too long from the position to which we are proud 
to say the United States has been faithful from Frank- 
lin’s time to ours, will surely unite with us at the next 
Hague Conference in demanding the banishment of 
the most barbarous remaining usage in war. England 
and the United States, in removing all the garrisons 
and squadrons from the Canadian line and the Great 
Lakes ninety years ago, and leaving a frontier as un- 
guarded as that between New York and Pennsylvania, 
the one frontier in the world upon which during the 
century perfect peace and order have prevailed, have 
united in first teaching the world on a large scale that 
nations are never so safe as when they act like gentle- 
men, and in thus pointing the way to disarmament. 
England and America have led the world in interna- 
tional arbitration. No other nations have submitted 
so many cases to arbitration; and in thus submitting 
the momentous ‘‘Alabama”’ claims, with almost every 
question of ‘‘ vital interest’ and ‘‘ honor ”’ rolled into 
a single case, they demonstrated once for all that 
there can be no conflict of interests so serious that it 
is not better settled in court than on the battle-field. 
Gladstone expressed the common sense and the true 
dignity of both nations alike when he said in the House 
of Commons in 1880, concerning the Geneva award: 
‘‘Although I may think the sentence was harsh in its 
extent and unjust in its basis, I regard the fine imposed 
on this country as dust in the balance compared with 
the moral value of the example set when these two 
great nations of England and America, which are the 
most fiery and the most jealous in the world with 
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regard to anything that touches national honor, went 
in peace and concord before a judicial tribunal rather 
than resort to the arbitrament of the sword.” No 
other two nations did so much for the establishment 
of the International Tribunal, at the first Hague Con- 
ference, as Great Britain and the United States. If 
the noble arbitration treaty of 1897, with which Lord 
Pauncefote’s name was identified, failed of ratification, 
his name will ever be identified with the more memor- 
able international act of 1899; and no one coéperated 
with him more earnestly or influentially at The Hague 
than Andrew D. White. At the second Hague Con- 
ference, England and the United States were the chief 
champions of the cause of the limitation of armaments, 
to-day’s paramount international issue; and together 
they will continue to champion it until it, triumphs. 
‘*If the present effort fails,” said Secretary Root on 
the eve of the Conference, ‘‘one more step will have 
been taken toward ultimate success. Long-continued 
and persistent effort is always necessary to bring man- 
kind into conformity with great ideals; and a good fight 
bravely lost for a sound principle isalways a victory.” 

Englishmen must never forget, as some of them some- 
times seem tempted to do, that the United States is no 
longer simply New England, but also New Germany, 
New Ireland, New Italy, New France, New Russia, New 
Jerusalem. Millions of Germans, of Scandinavians, 
of men of every race and tradition, hold leading 
place in a score of our states and great cities. ‘‘ En- 
tangling alliances,” so wisely condemned by Washing- 
ton in his Farewell Address, are still more impossible 
for the United States to-day, with Great Britain or 
any other nation. But the great body of the American 
people do not forget their peculiar relation to England, 
in history, race and institutions, nor the peculiar op- 
portunity which that relation creates for coéperation 
in behalf of international fraternity and the world’s 
advance. 

It was in the United States and England that the 
peace movement. as a definite and organized move- 
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ment, was born. The chairman of the permanent 
National Arbitration Committee created by the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1896 was Hon. William E. 
Dodge. The New York meeting preliminary to that 
Conference had been held in his house; and he and 
the chairman of the Washington committee, both of 
whom died before the second Conference, were re- 
ferred to in the report of that Conference as ‘‘ the 
two citizens of the United States most prominent in 
the advocacy of international arbitration.” It was 
David Low Dodge, the grandfather of William E. 
Dodge, who, in August, 1815, founded the New York 
Peace Society, the first Peace Society in the world. 
The Massachusetts Peace Society was founded by 
Worcester and Channing at Christmas the same year; 
and the next year the English Peace Society was 
founded—the first in Europe. From these American 
and English cradles the movement grew. Interna- 
tional Peace Congresses were first proposed at a meet- 
ing of members of the American Peace Society in 
Boston, by Joseph Sturge of England. The first 
Congress was held in London in 1843; and the chief 
inspirers and organizers of the great Congresses which 
followed in Europe in the next few years were the 
American Elihu Burritt and the English Henry 
Richard. Of all the International Congresses which 
have followed, the largest was that in Boston in 1904, 
opened with the notable address by Secretary Hay; 
while the London Congress of last summer evoked the 
highest official recognition in the history of the move- 
ment, the King and Queen receiving a delegation from 
the Congress, and the Prime Minister giving the chief 
address at the banquet given by the Government 
itself. Never before were so many Americans present 
at a Peace Congress in Europe as at this London 
Congress; and never was there stronger united reso- 
lution that the cardinal international demands of the 
time—for the reduction of armaments, the inviolability 
of commerce, the use of the public money to promote 
peace, and the arbitration of every dispute between 
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nations not settled by diplomacy—should be speedily 
fulfilled. 

It is for the United States to codperate with Great 
Britain to ensure the last—and all else will follow. 
Upon the relations of the two countries themselves 
there is not a cloud. The clouds which once were 
there rose from false history and false education. 
President Eliot did not insist too warmly in Washington 
upon peace teaching in the schools. For a century 
our boys and girls were fed on such accounts of the 
American Revolution, in their school-books, as made 
them all haters of the very British name. Now they 
know well that in 1775, as in 1861 and always, there 
were two Englands, and that the best England—the 
England of Chatham, Burke and Fox, of Barre, 
Grafton and Conway—was all with us in our great 
struggle. Trevelyan tells the story of the struggle, 
at once England’s struggle and ours, better than we 
have yet told it for ourselves. Samuel Plimsoll, by 
his citations to us a dozen years ago from a score of 
the best known and most popular English text-books, 
showed us that the boys and girls in the English 
schools get as plain teaching as our own about George 
the Third and Lord North, and that Washington and 
Franklin are their heroes, too; and Freeman, in 
Chicago, on Washington’s birthday, makes his subject 
‘*George Washington, the Expander of England,”— 
expander of England because he enforced on England 
in a way taken to heart the costly but imperative les- 
son as to the necessity of just and generous dealing 
with her colonies in order to the growth and the very 
integrity of her empire. Our students inform them- 
selves about our own American Commonwealth from 
the pages of Mr. Bryce, as we think English students 
will inform themselves about their own from the pages 
of Mr. Lowell. The long and inevitable period of 
irritation and alienation between the two great English- 
speaking peoples has forever passed. and the time fore- 
told by Whittier has come,— 
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‘When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain-crags, 

The lion of our Motherland!” 


It means—and it is to hasten the efficiency and influ- 
ence of it that Britain and America are called—a new 
age for Teutondom, for Christendom, for mankind,— 


‘* The golden age of brotherhood 
Unknown to other rivalries 
Than of the mild humanities, 

And gracious interchange of good.’ 


We celebrate this year the centenary of the birth 
of Tennyson, who gave to the great cause of the 
‘‘federation of the world” and ‘‘universal law” its 
dearest and noblest verse. Just as its prophecy of 
‘‘the parliament of man” finds its fulfilment at The 
Hague, we have celebrated the tercentenary of the 
birth of Milton. It was Tennyson who gave to Milton 
his noblest title, the ‘*God-given organ-voice of 
England.” ‘‘What can war but endless war still 
breed ?”’ was the question of the ‘‘organ-voice” to 
the ‘‘ war-drum’s throb” of the seventeenth century, 
as it is still to ours. But the voice proclaims: 
‘Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war,’”’ with a fulness and assurance to-day impossible 
then; for the intervening years have been crowded 
with victories, none of them so renowned as those of 
the last decade. The ‘‘ war-drum’s throb” is being 
drowned by ‘‘the organ-voice’’; and the final and 
decisive victory is near. It is for the men who speak 
Milton’s speech and think Milton’s thoughts to unite 
in such action to-day as shall ensure the victory 


to-morrow 
EDWIN D. MEAD 
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